COME   FILL THE CUP

eyes. They were known to labour in the fields, go
behind a hedge to have a baby, and carry it home as
part of the day's work.

In the seventeenth century Persian women were "fair,
with rather too much Ruddinefs in their cheeks, their hair
and eyes moft black; a little Burly by reason they wear
their clothes loofe, yet not altogether fo, but more at eafe
than our Dames; a Plump Lafs being in more efteem than
our Slender and strait laced Maidens."

"Their hair is long, their wit is short/* was what Rumi
had to say when asked about his countrywomen. "We
also have a saying that no luck remains in the house
where the hen crows like a cock/3

He went on to tell us of an ancient queen whose estab-
lishment was large enough to accommodate one thousand
partakers of the royal bed!

"Shame burns my cheek to a cinder," he said, "although
I am assured that one plum gets colour by looking at
another. We believe that the more we pray the more will
be our wives in Paradise; but can you blame us for liking
a little on account, as your shops write to me from
England ?"

We asked him what happened to bachelors and widowers.

"Widowers?"

"A man whose wife has died."

"We know not widowers. Our men have so many
wives in the charm of their exaltation, that at least one is
always guaranteed to outlive him."

If a man wished for a divorce, he might marry again
immediately, but if he found occasion for a second divorce,
he might not re-marry until his discard had found another
mate. No woman might marry again until three months
later, and, if she were a widow, after four months and ten
nights.

We tackled Rumi on the subject of polygamy, and the
evils of early marriage and excessive child bearing*
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